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ABSTRACT 

Recent educational reform by proponents of 
multiculturalism and diversity has tended to identify with cultures 
other than the dominant one and to embrace variations in race, 
gender, age, or others. However, this trend has caused a backlash by 
conservative elements against what has become known as ^'political 
correctness," a backlash which in turn has been extended to include 
an attack on the new emphasis on critical thinking. Critical thinking 
should be thought of as the foundation of all successful problem 
solving and decision making, with roots dating back to Socrates. 
Recently, especially in the 1980s, it has seen a great renaissance of 
interest and prestige among educators. This sharp rise contrasts with 
the 1950s, a period when America demonstrated an anti-intellectual 
atmosphere which put little emphasis on critical thinking. Today's 
students appear to be poorly prepared as critical thinkers, rnH. 
critical thinking skills have a crucial role to play in the inquix-y 
of values and the fostering of effective citizenship. In spite of 
this lack, critical thinking initiatives have constantly faced attack 
from the conservative agenda. Rather than attack the attempts to deal 
with the growing global diversity and multicultural perspectives in 
society, educators should recognize critical thinking ventures as 
worthwhile and valuable moves toward greater understanding and 
tolerance. In short, critical thinking performed in an atmosphere of, 
and with an attitude of, intellectual cour^^ge will be society's 
greatest strength in meeting challenges and diversity without fear. 
(Twenty-six footnotes are attached.) (HB) 
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Proponents of multiculturalism and div/ersity called forth 
reforms in the 1980's that hav/e resulted in div/ision and conflict 
among educational thinkers as ujell as the general public. Gener- 
ally speaking, these terms refer to tendencies to identify ujith 
cultures other than the dominant one and to embrace variations 
in race, ethnicity, gender, age, sexual orientation, ate. Con- 
sequently, calls for reform haue included "greater sensitivity 
to cultural and gender differences, and incorporation into the 
curriculum of material pertaining to minority and non-Western 
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cultures and to the contributions and perspectives of ujomen*" 

Accordingly, "Such reforms are advyocated to expand and enrich 

the educational experience fur all students, rather than simply 

2 

to meet the needs of particular groups." Differing v/alues, thus, 

are the cornerstone of the conflict surrounding these reforms. 

As a result of the jux taposi tioning of traditional thinking 

vyersus reform thinking, a "backlash" has occurred knoujn as 

"political correctness", which Catherine Stimpson described as 

a "rhetorical virus . . . spreading through higher education and 

the media," which she explains has been engaged to "package" and 
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assault an entire range of vieuis and positions. Critical thinkinr, 
indirectly, has emerged as part of the backlash against political 
correctness . 

Political correctness, or "pc" as the popular press has ab- 
breviated the term, typically has been defined by conservatives 



as a type of "moralizing dogmatism" instituted by "thought 

police," Some luould argue as an article in The Humanist did that: 

The backlash against political correctness 

and multiculturalism in American education 

has a carefully crafted political agenda: 

to annihilate the progressive gains achieved 

at American universities since the 1960's . . . 

while ensuring that conservative ideologies 

thrive. 

Houi. though, is critical thinking part of the aim of this backlash? 
This paper mill offer a response to this question by presenting 
1) a conceptual orientation to critical thinking, 2> an explanation 
of what processes and skills are involved in critical thinking, 
and 3) an analysis of the reasons luhy critical thinking is to be 
considered a target of attacks against political correctness, 
and why it does not deserve to be. 

Critical thinking challenges and disciplines the mind. It 
is higher order thinking that is central to the complexities of 
the global demands and realities facing us today and in the future. 
Critical thinking is the key to insightfully envisioning our choices, 
as well as providing us with the skills to enact those choices, 
and then to evaluate the merit of choices made. Critical thinking 
is the foundation of successful problem solving and decision making, 
most importantly in terms of its ability to provide the skills to 
answer the challenges of multiculturalism. 

Socrates laid the foundation for critical thinking in Western 
civilization. His insistence upon reason and rationality as the 
guiding principles of human conduct set a standard for individual 
thinking. Moreover. Socrates avowed that "teachers cannot be ed- 
ucators in the fullest sense unless they can criticize the received 
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assumptions of their social groups and are willing to nurture a 
climate of questioning and doubt among their students,"^ Dis- 
tinguished North American anthropologist William Graham Sumner 
also attached great importance to individual thought, "The 
critical faculty," Sumner stated, "is our only guarantee against 
delusion, deception, superstition, and misapprehension of our- 
selues and our early circumstances," For Sumner, "Education in 
the critical faculty is the only education of which it can be 
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truly said that it makes good citizens." 

More recently, acclaimed critical thinking scholar Richard 

Paul has characterized critical thinking in this manner: "Its 

deepest deuelopment requires a commitment to f airmindedness and 

entails an ability to enter empathically into the thinking of 

others, to reason across a variety of disciplines and domains, and 
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to critique our own thinking from the perspective of others," 

Euen though Socrates initiated the educational use of crit- 
ical thinking, and then in 1940 the UJatson-G laser Critical Thinking 
Appraisal appeared, followed by Glaser's 1941 book entitled An 
Experiment in the Dewelopment of Critical Thinking , the critical 
thinking movement did not formally begin until the 1980's, In 
his book, Anti - Intellectualism in American Life , Richard Hofstadter 
maintained that critical intelligence as a national resource was 
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consistently de-ualued in the 1950*s, Hofstadter belieued that 
the educational system of the 1950's promoted rote learning to 
the neglect of cultivating critical thinking. Anti-intellectualism , 
according to Hofstadter, accounted for this negligence. Intellec- 
tuals were feared for their independent and unrestricted thought, 



for as Haftstadter explained: "The intellect is always on the 
move against something: some oppression, fraud, illusion, dogma, 
or interest 3s constantly falling under the scrutiny of the intel- 
lectual class and becoming the object of exposure, indigestion, or 
1 0 

ridicule." 

As a contrast to this period, the igSO's and 1970's brought 
numerous curricular innowations , many of which were considered to 
be radical in both intent and form. Allan Bloom's contr ower sial 
book. The Closing of the American [Vlind , pointed to a wariety of 
examples where uniwersities diverted attention away from a relianc 
on universal and timeless truths toward reliance on "relewance . "^ ^ 
That cry for relewance has continued through the present, although 
its dimensions haue broadened to account for the diwersity and 
multicultural differences that face us in light of current and 
future global realities. One of those dimensions is the focus of 
this paper: critical thinking. 

Critical thinking is a wital component of educational reforms 
as well as a waluable investment in our future. Unfortunately, 
students are generally not prepared to think critically. They 
haue the innate abilities to do so, but those abilities hawe not 
been cultiwated. Ont; of the research findings, explained by Mary 
Kennedy, professor of education at Michigan State Uniwersity, docu 
ments a serious concern: 

. . . national assessments in wirtually ewery 
subject indicate that . . , they [our students] 
are not doing well on thinking and reasoning. 
American students can compute, but they cannot 
reason. . . . They can write complete and correct 
sentences, but they cannot prepare arguments. . . . 
Our students are not doing well at thinking, 
reasoning, analyzino^ predicting, estimating, 
or problem solwing, '^ 

U 
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While there are many variables that can account far this gloomy 
outlook, one that is the concern of the critical thinking movement 
is that students haue not, for the most part, been forced (or 
perhaps alloujed) to take responsibility for their oiun learning 
and thinking. Student passiuity for learning is characterized 
by a lack of independent thought and sound intellectual skills, 
and an attitude toward intellectual work that is deficient in 
concern and attention to accuracy, substance, and creativity. 

In order to eleuate students to this higher leuel of thinking, 
critical thinking skills need to be cultiuated in students. 
Students must develop skills of inquiry; of making connections 
between ideas and insights; of searching for underlying causes, 
reasons, and principles; of analyzing and regulating their own 
thoughts and reasoning to make reasonable and appropriate con- 
clusions; and skills of reading, writing, speaking, and listening 
critically. Students must be more than simple consumers or re- 
ceivers of experience, thus they must learn how to be independent, 
creative, and focused in their thoughts, choices, and behaviors. 

The pedagogical implications are far reaching, but essentially, 
the teaching of critical thinking skills leads students to be able 
to 1) monitor their own thinking, and 2) recognize the merit of, 
and reason within, multiple viewpoints. 

As Richard Paul argued, "Teaching critical thinking in a 

strong sense is a powerful, and . . . necessary means to moral 

1 3 

integrity and responsible citizenship." Paul's rationale for 
his position is explained this way: 

Critical thinking ... is not simply a matter 
of cognitive skills. . . . Intellectual and 
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moral uirtues or disabilities are intimately 
interconnected. To cultivate the kind of in- 
tellectual independence implied in the concept 
of strong sense critical thinking, lue must 
recognize the need to foster intellectual 
(episte mo logical) humility, courage, integrj-ty, 
perseverance, empathy, and f airmindedness . ' 

Df particular importance to the discussion forthcoming in this 

paper is Paulas concept of intellectual courage, which: 

. • . is connected luith the recognition that 
ideas considered dangerous or absurd are some- 
times rationally justified (in luhole or in part) 
and that conclusions and beliefs inculcated in 
us are sometimes false and misleading. To deter- 
m:ne for ourselves which is luhich, lue must not 
passively and uncritically 'accept' luhat uje have 
'learned.' Intellectual courage comes into play 
here, because inevitably lue will come to see 
some truth in some ideas considered dangerous 
and absurd, and distortion or falsity in some 
ideas strongly held In our social group. We 
need courage to be true to our own thinking in 
such circumstances. 

If we accept Paul's arguments, then it is absolutely clear that 
critical thinking has a crucial role to play In the inquiry of 
values, that is, exploring, discovering, analyzing, and listening 
to a host of competing perspectives. 

As an inquiry process, critical thinking opens up an examina- 
tion of values rather than invading values. Critical thinking is 
an inclusive ideology that seeks to make one and all capable of 
meeting the challenges they face. Furthermore, critical thinking 
exposes and explores values so that we are not taken hostage by 
them, but instead, we are equipped to know our available choices, 
to then make our own well informed and well reasoned choices, and 
finally, to independently evaluate the merit of those choices. 

Intrinsic to American higher education are such values as 
"the importance of preserving, transmitting, and advancing know- 
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ledge, which is itself, walue-laden; the centrality of reason; 
the insistence on inquiry, critical thinking and an open mind; 
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democratic principles, and academic freedom." But this seem- 
ingly admirable list of ualues is at the wery center of a heated 
controuersy that pits conserwati wes who fear indoctrination, 
against liberal thinkers who contend that a multicultural per- 
spectiwe is a rational and acceptable way of thinking. In offering 
insight concerning this controversy, historian Joan Scott contended 
that, "What we are witnessing these days is not simply a set of 

internal debates about what uniwersities should teach and what 
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students should learn." More importantly, Scott suggested, 
"The entire enterprise of the university has come under attack, 
and with it that aspect that intellectuals most walue and that the 
humanities most typically represent: a critical, skeptical ap- 
proach to all that a society takes most for granted."^^ 

In the current debates there are questions and conflicts about 
what knowledge is, from whose perspective should knowledge be 
defined, and so on. Many of those campaigning against political 
correctness, in Scott's wiew, "simply promote their orthodoxy in 

the name of an unquestioned and unquestionable tradition, uni- 
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uersality, or history." Scott further noted, "They attack those 
who challenge their ideas as dangerous and subwersiwe, antithetical 
to the academic enterprise. They offer themselwes as apostles of 
timeless truths, when in fact they are enemies of change." 
Finally, Scott aounded an alarm for educators about the impact of 
this conserwatiwe platform, for it "would deny us our most waluable- 
and wni.8asurable--actiwity : thinking hard about ewerything, from 
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obscure texts to our present condition, and teaching others how to 
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think that uay," The ongoing debate between conserv/ativ/e and 

liberal agendas requires that we apply an objective analysis to 

the situation and search for ways to answer concerns of the goals 

and processes of education. 

It is at this point that critical thinking joins the list 

of university practices that conserv/ativ/e agendas fear. I^lany 

conserv/a tiv/es hold that education is about undisputed knowledge, 

or "timeless truths" that should simply be "transmitted" rather 
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than produced, discussed, or analyzed. These "timeless truths" 

are certainly safer ground that the issues and concerns of multi- 

culturalism and div/ersity. As Betty Jean Craige., professor of 

comparativ/e literature at the Univ/ersity of Georgia explained: 

Scholars who are inv/es t igat ing social pre- 
judices imbedded in our literary master- 
pieces are inev/itably drawing attention to 
our culture's ideology, questioning cherished 
beliefs and long-held opinions. Their in- 
tellectual work is therefore dangerous to 
those like POrs. Cheney [Lynn Cheney, National 
Endowment for the Humanities], whose power 
depends on unquestioning approv/al of our 
present social system. 

Because critical thinking necessarily inv/olv/es v/alues inquiry, 

exploration, and analysis, it allows students the means with which 

to engage in open questioning and challenging of a host of issues, 

often resulting in a much more multicultural and div/erse point of 

v/iew than traditional rote thinking has prov/ided. Critical thinking 

mov/es students from a "parrot" role to that of activ/e pursuer of 

knowledge. Critical thinking, as a process, does not dictate the 

conclusions finally reached. Proponents of critical thinking do 

not presuppose that students will, or should, arriv/e at liberal 
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uieujs and decisions as a result of engaging in the exploration of 
knoujledge directly. In fact, one of the fundamental tenets of 
critical thinking is to engage in open discussion rather than 
conversion. Answers are not pre-de termined and packaged. There 
is ualue in questioning timeless truths whether one arriues at 
the same point as they began, or with a new way of uiewing that 
truth. Critical thinking proponents do not claim to "know the 
truth", only to prouide a way for each person to discover their 
own truths. But tr.any conseruat iues would haue us moue back to the 
"anti-intellectualism" of the 195D's that Hofstadter described, 
thereby eliminating the postmodern educational advances and thought 
of the 196D's and beyond. 

The reality of the present and future is one of global di-- 
uersity, challenges, and demands. Whether from liberals or con- 
seruatiues, "moralizing dogmatism" will not adequately prepare us 
to address these challenges and demands. Critical thinking sifts 
through political agendas by rising aboue them and prouiding a 
means to assess diuergent walues with an objectiue, uncluttered 
uision. Critical thinking is not a property of minority or 
radical opinion. To the contrary, it is quite simply what higher 
education should be about-'-higher order thinking. Our concern 
should not be whether or not critical thinking is politically 
correct, for as Scott acknowledged, "while it is surely true that 
there are within uniuersities--on the left and rights-people who 
would impose their ways of thinking on eueryone else, they do not 
represent the majority, and they haue newer gained control. "^^ In 
fact, Scott continued, "One of the tricks of the publicists has 
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been to conflate serious criticism and intolerant moralism under 

the label of Apolitical corr ec tness , ^ and thereby discredit all 

25 

critical efforts," This is indeed a serious misrepresentation 
not only of in tell ec t ual i sm , but of luhat div/ersity, v/ariance, and 
critical thinking are all about. Critical thinking should not 
become a scapegoat for the limited number of abuses of open ques- 
tioning of v/aluBS, Critical thinking does not inv/ade nor impose 
v/alues. It allows ualues to be studied and analyzed to determine 
their merit. Those luho politically ordain a particular point of 
uieuj as the only correct uieiu seemingly abuse the functions and 
goals of critical thinking. But this is a fault of the user, not 
the process of critical thinking. In fact, such ordination of uiews 
is antithetical to the ideals of critical thinking. 

In a 1991 Report of the State System of Higher Education Task 
Force on Values Education in Pennsy luania , it was argued that 
"univyer si t ies do represent and subscribe to certain ualues and 

that we should recognize, communicate, and model--uie should 
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' teach * --those ualues to our students," Higher education is 
confronted with determining ways to help stidents understand the 
complex ualue issues stemming from our diuerse and multicultural 
society^ or at least it should be concerned with prouiding this 
assistance. This task can be accomplished through the skills, 
techniques, and goals of critical thinking. Students can be asked 
to examine the ualues they hold, and the ones that society holds. 
In their examination, students can then explore and inquire about 
the consistency of these ualues, their appropriateness for the 
situation, their ability to meet the needs of the situation, and 
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the sincerity of the attachment to those v/alues. The only justi- 
fiable fear luould be in not prov/iding these kinds of opportunities 
for our students. Ideas, ev/en if unpopular, are not luhat is dang- 
erous to us; what is dangerous is the lack of opportunity to con- 
front those ideas luith a critical mind, Div/ersity is a reality. 
Multiculturalism is a reality. Helping students to cope with the 
issues, concerns, and problems that arise within these frameworks 
of reality can be facilitated through the practice of critical, 
higher order thinking. 

Remember Richard Paul's admonition to cultiv/ate "intellectual 
courage" in our students. Critical thinking performed in an at- 
mosphere of, and with an attitude of, intellectual courage, will 
be our greatest strength in meeting challenges and div/ersity without 
fear . 
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